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“MY LORD!” AND “ YOUR LORDSHIP!” 

Ir is not to be supposed, that in making our remarks yesterday on 
the article in the Times, we contemplated, any more than the 
writer, the abolition of an Upper House. The distinction is espe- 
cially drawn in that paper, between a “ House of Lords” and the 
conversational use of the title; and as far as regards two houses of 
legislature (for aught that we see advisable at present) we beg to 
be understood as agreeing with him. Whether the designation of 
aman by any title but that of office, is a bit more sensible, is another 
question. “ Lord” in this country generally means, that a man has 
some great property in the place from which he takes the title; that 
is to say, that he is a very rich man; so that to address him by the 
title of “My Lord” is as much as to say “ My very rich man,” 
or “ My wealthy inhabitant of Newcastle,” or “ Northumberland.” 
Very often it does not mean even this; and then it has no meaning 
at all. You might as well address the bearer by the title of “ My 
Nonentity”’ or “ My Plaster-cast.”’ 

The best titles are those which are earned by personal merit. 
Baron Nelson of the Nile, we understand. The Prince of Waterloo 
is the man who rer ained chief of the field at Waterloo. Ney, 
Prince of the Moskwa, is he who was the first of the warriors at 
the river Moskwa. But we cannot well admit Lord Nelson’s 
brother, a clergyman, to be Nelson of the Nile; and Ney may have 
a descendant, who instead of being the chief man at the river 
Moskwa, shall never venture in a boat. It is pleasing to look at 
the descendants of a great man, and to hope they resemble him- 
Something may be said too of their being actually a part of him, 
for they partake of his blood. Yet we should think it odd to call 
a descendant of Pope or Dryden “ My Poet ;” or gravely take our 
hats off to a grandson of Adam Smith, and address him by the 
title of “ My Author of the Wealth of Nations.” 

The custom of addressing rich men and courtiers by gratuitous 
imputations of merit came up in the decline of the Roman 
Empire, when men, in their real want of desert, were glad to 
confound honour with fortune, and shew how superior they could 
be by dint of the servility of their dependants, Bed-chamber 
servants were then for the first time called noble and illustrious ; 
and men who excelled in nothing, “ their Excellencies.” Feudality 
added the name of a territory or local office; and then came 
Marquises, Lords of the Marches or Confines, who were Bordering 
thieves; and Dukes or Leaders, who were some of the greatest 
ruffians on earth, and led people to fight for the best bidder, or to 
help them in wresting some jurisdiction, which belonged to neither, 
from a ruffian as great as themselves. Finally, the titles were 
handed down to their children; and we had illustrious lords of 
the confines, who never saw a confine, and leaders who led nobody 
but a fawning parasite. An Earl was originally an elder, selected to 
assist the council of the state by his years and wisdom. His poste- 
rity became elders before they were of age; and we now have the 
young Earl, that is, the young elder, or the infant old gentleman. 
We have my Lord of the Marches of Winchester, where there are 
no marches; my Leaders of Norfolk and Newcastle, who have no 
soldiers; dozens of Elders, who would be shocked if you called 
them old; and hundreds of Lords or Givers of Loaves, who are more 
anxious to get the loaves than bestow them, and grudge you even 
“the crumbs which fall from the rich man’s table.” Can anything 
be more ridiculous than all this? Their slaves may affect to laugh 
and say, that the meanings are obsolete, and that nobody thinks of 
them: but why then bestow appellations which have no longer a 
meaning, or which, if they do mean anything, signify only advantages 
which are none at all, or not worthy of homage? Why are we to 
cringe and say, “ Yes, my rich man,” or “ Your rich-manship ?” 
Or if we are not to cringe, but to take the matter with a gentlemanly 
indifference, why continue a distinction, which it becomes us to 
think none ? 


The Times says, that foreigners wonder at the servility of the | 





English in this matter, as contrasted with the freedom of their 
institutions. It has been argued, that the freedom is the cause of 
it, and that rank is more jealous of approach in this country, by 
reason of the greater spirit of equality actually existing among us. 
The argument is old, and has been often admitted. The English 
are very fond of giving a fine turn to their defects,—of making them 
out to be owing to something not defective. Something of the 
argument might have been true, as long as the noblesse in England 
had less privileges than those of other conntries; as long as the 
French noblesse, for instance, were lords of the soil, and had a right 
to half their tenants’ labour. But even then, it was the pride of 
riches and of birth that made up by far the greater part of the jea- 
lousy ; and at present, the difference between France and England 
is the other way. Lords need not hesitate any longer to drop their 
titles and their pride, if they have been jealous only on the score of 
our common freedom. The British nobleman has a great deal 
more power than the French. He is richer, and the superfluity of 
his hereditary property is better secured. Will he ther condescend 
to mingle a little more with those beneath him, and help to make 
himself and his servants worthier of being put upon a comfortable 
footing ? more amiable, as they are in France and Italy? more able 
to converse and be at ease with each other, to treat each other with a 
consideration proportionate to their good qualities, and enable life to 
be a little livelier and less grudging? They pause, for they 
fear a real equality,—the equality of understanding. They fear 
that the poorer classes are indeed getting up to them, and they have 
an instinct that they themselves are losing ground, because they 
dare not look forward. It is true; but does that render their pride 
more worthy of preservation? We say, no. Now is their time, or 
never, to begin to make compromises; never mind how gradual, 
provided they do begin,—provided the compromises actually take 
place. Why not begin by doing as the Times recommends ? 


The French nobility have never arrogated the being addressed by 
their titles, as the English have. The greatest nobles were as often 
ealled Monsieur as anything else, nay, much oftener. It is much 
rarer, in books, to meet with the Duke de Luxembourg and the 
Count de Valence .(or whatever the titles were), than M. de 
Luxembourg and M.de Valence. Even bishops and archbishops 
were M. d’Autun and M. de Rheims. In Italy titles have 
been neutralized by being given to everybody. You wrote to 
your merchant (and formal people do so still) by the title of Jllus- 
trious Signor ; and a man with any pretensions to information is 
Ornatissimo. In old Italian grammars, and directions for letter- 
writing, you will find a green-grocer addressed in a similar manner. 
In Germany, the admiration of titles produced a mimicry of them 
on all sides, which has ended in being ridiculed by the novelists, 
and producing a profound contempt among the students. In the 
novels of Augustus La Fontaine, we meet with Mr Under-Tax- 
gatherer and Mr Deputy-Inspector of the Water-works. The 
wives took honour accordingly, reminding us of the dignitaries in 
Goldsmith, who ask one another after the health of Mrs Bellows- 
mender, and if all the little Master Bellows-menders are well. We 
have an absurdity analogous to this in England, in Mrs Colonel 
Smith, Mrs Alderman Allen, and Mrs Major Blenkinsop. 

On the other hand, Casar was plain Cesar, and Antoninus, 
Antoninus. When we speak of his Majesty the Emperor Alex- 
ander, we mean Alexander the Russian, and not Alexander the 
Great. Plato was of a noble family, but he was not My Lord Plato. 
Title, where habit has not reconciled it, sounds like a burlesque 
upon genius, 


The Chronicle says, that the law respecting Primogeniture is the 
great evil, and that the abolition of titular addresses would do little 
towards redressing it. We greatly differ in this point with our able 
contemporary. The abolition of one absurdity makes way for that 
of another; and men are never so likely to inquire into things, as 
when they are no longer to be imposed upon by names. 
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| ing, apparently in many instances, of separate families, the male, the 
female, and the young of different sizes), the gigantic magnitude of 
the leaders became more and more striking. The calm and stately 
tranquillity of their deportment, too, was remarkable. Though we 
were a band of about a dozen horsemen, including our Hottentot 
attendants, they seemed either not to observe, or altogether to dis- 
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The Menageries. Part I. Vol. 2. Being Part XIII. of the 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge. Charles Knight. 
[Concluded. } 


ELEPHANTS IN THEIR Native SotirupEs.—Mr Pringle, to whose | 
communications we are already so much indebted in the first | 
volume of this work, has favoured us with a description of a herd | 
of wild elephants, presenting a vivid picture of a scene which must | 
be one of the most remarkable that can be presented to the eye in | 
the deep solitudes of a tropical wilderness :— 

“ A herd of elephants browsing in majestic tranquillity amidst the | 
wild magnificence of an African landscape, is a very noble sight, | 
and one of which I shall never forget the impression. It is difficult | 
to convey in a brief notice an adequate idea of such a scene; but if 
the reader will, in imagination, accompany me on a short excursion 
into the wilderness, 1 shall endeavour to shew him at least what 
the South Africans call the spoor—the vestigia of a troop of | 
elephants. | 

“During my residence on the eastern frontier of the Cape | 
Colony, I accompanied a party of English officers on a little explo- 
ratory excursion, into a tract of country then termed the Neutral | 
Territory, immediately adjoining to the location of the Scottish 
settlers at Bavian’s river. This territory, which comprises an irre- | 
gular area of about 2,000,000 of acres, had remained for several 
years entirely without inhabitants; for its native possessors, the 
Caffrees and Ghonaquas, had been expelled from it in 1819 by the 
colonial forces, and no other permanent inhabitants had yet been 
allowed to occupy it. The colonists were even forbidden to hunt | 
in it under severe penalties, and, in consequence of this, the wild 
animals had resorted thither in considerable numbers. | 

“ The upper part of this extensive tract, into which we now pene- | 
trated, is an exceedingly wild and bewildering region, broken into | 
innumerable ravines, encumbered with rocks, precipices, and impe- | 
netrable woods and jungles, and surrounded on almost every side 





by lofty and sterile mountains. During our first day’s journey, | 
although we saw many herds of large game, such as quaghas, | 


gnoos, hastebeests, koodoos, with a variety of the smaller antelopes, | 
there was no appearance of elephants; but in the course of the | 
second day as we pursued our route down the valley of the Koonap | 
river, we became aware that a numerous troop of these gigantic 
animals had recently preceded us. Footpads of all dimensions, 
from eighteen to fifteen inches in diameter, were everywhere visible ; 
and in the swampy spots, on the banks of the river, it was evident | 
that some of them had been luxuriously enjoying themselves by | 
rolling their unweildy bulks in the orze and mud. But it was in | 
the groves and jungles that they had left the most striking proofs of | 
their recent presence and peculiar habits. In many places, paths | 
had been trodden through the midst of dense thorny forests, | 
otherwise impenetrable. They appeared to have opened these paths | 

| 


with great judgment, always taking the best and shortest cut to the 
next open savanna, or ford of the river; and in this way they were | 
of the greatest use to us by pioneering our route through a most | 
difficult and intricate country, never yet traversed by a wheel car- 
riage, and great part of it, indeed, inaccessible even on horseback, | 
except for the aid of these powerful and sagacious animals. In such | 
places (as the Hottentots assured me) the great bull elephants 
always march in the van, bursting through the jungle as a bullock | 
would through a field of hops, treading down the thorny brushwood, | 
and breaking off with his proboscis the larger branches that obstruct 
his passage: the females and younger part of the herd follow in | 
his wake in single “'e: and in this manner a path is cleared through | 
the densest woods and forests, such as it would take the pioneers | 
of an army no small labour to accomplish, 

“ Among the groves of mimosa trees, which were thinly sprinkled 
over the grassy meadows along the river margins, the traces of the 
elephants were not less apparent. Immense numbers of these trees 


had been torn out of the ground, and placed in an inverted position, | 
in order to enable the animals to browse at their ease on the soft | 


and juicy roots, which form a favourite part of their food. I 
observed that in numerous instances, when the trees were of con- 
siderable size, the elephant had employed one of his tusks, exactly 
as we should use a crow-bar—thrusting it under the roots to losen 


their hold of the earth, before he could tear them up with his pro- | 


boscis. 

+ “ Many of the larger mimosas had resisted all these efforts; 
and, indeed, it is only after heavy rains, when the soil is soft and 
loose, that they can successfully attempt this operation. 


“ While we were admiring these and other indications of the | 


elephants’ strength and sagacity, we suddenly found ourselves, on 
issuing com a woody defile through one of the wild paths I have 
mentioned, in the midst of a numerons herd of these animals. 


“None of them, however, were very close upon us, but they were | 


- seen scattered in little lumps over the bottom and sides of a valley 
. two or three miles in length, some browsing on the succulent spek- 
_ boom (Postulaearia afra) which clothed the skirts of the hills on 
“either side; others at work among the mimosa trees sprinkled over 
the low and grassy savanna. As we proceeded cautiously onward, 
and some of these parties came more distinctly into view (consist- 


| sumption of a full-grown elephant is enormous. 
| Louis XIV. had daily eighty pounds of bread, twelve pints of wine, 
and a large quantity of vegetable soup, with bread and rice; this 
was exclusive of grass, and what he got from visitors. 
states, that the domesticated elephant requires daily about two 
hundred pounds of aliment ofall sorts.—P. 26, 


others, the largest of all land animals. 
perly described him as an “ animal vastissimum ;’ 
admit this description without adopting the exaggerated accounts 
of his height, which have been so commonly circulated. Mr Corse, 
who, perhaps, saw more Indian elephants than any other European, 
never heard of more than one elephant whose height much ex- 
ceeded ten feet. 


regard our march down the valley.”’—P. 34. 


Tuer Foop.—The quantity of food required for the daily con- 
The elephant of 


Desmarest 


Size or Eveeuants.—The elephant is, beyond comparison with 
An old anatomist has pro- 
> and we may 


This was a male belonging to the late Vizier of 


Oude. His dimensions, as accurately measured, were as fol- 
| lows :— ft. in. 
From foot to foot over the shoulder - | = 22 104 
From the top of the shoulders, perpendicular height 10 6 
From the top of the head, when set up - = 22 2 
From the front of the face to the insertion of the tail 15 1] 


The East India Company’s standard, for serviceable elephants, 


is seven feet and upwards, measured at the shoulder in the same 
manner that horses are measured ; at the middle of the back, which 
is curved, they are several inches higher. 
| elephant is exceedingly deceptive, even to those who are most 
| accustomed to the animal. 
phant of the Nabob of Dacca, which was generally stated to be 


The height of a living 
Mr Corse measured a celebrated ele- 


fourteen feet high, and which he considered to be twelve; it was 
found not to exceed ten feet. The elephants of Hindostan are, 
however, the smallest of the Asiatic species. Those from Pegu and 
Ava are much larger, and the skeleton of the elephant at the Mu- 
seum at Petersburgh, which was sent to the Czar Peter by the 
King of Persia, measures sixteen feet and a half in height. Still, it 
is probable, that few elephants of more than nine feet in height have 
been brought to Europe. Neither the male nor female which the 
French took from Holland were eight fect in height. The elephant 
of Hindostan has certainly not degenerated in size for several cen- 
turies; for the Emperor Baber (a contemporary of our Henry VII.) 
observes, “they say that in some islands the elephant grows to the 
height of about 20 feet. I have never seen one above 8 or 10 feet. 
That the Hindoos had a tolerably definite notion of the medium 
height of an elephant, as we have of that of a cow or a horse, may 
be collected from another passage in the same amusing book, where 
the writer, describing a cavity ina rock, says, “ it was as high as 
an elephant.” The African species is generally larger than the 
Indian. Mr Pringle informs us that he met with an enormous bull 
elephant, (the Hottentots called him “ a big terrible fellow, plenty, 
plenty big,” which two engineer officers agreed was fourteen feet 
high. Major Denham, on his expedition to the Tehad, fell in with 
elephants which he guessed to be sixteen feet in height ; but one 
which was killed in his presence, and which he describes an im- 
mense fellow, measured nine feet six inches from the foot to the 
hip-bone, and three feet from the hip-bone to the back, making a 
height of twelve feet six inches. An elephant indeed of eight feet 
is an enormous creature; and it is difficult to form an idea of his 
bulk and stature from any description, It seems agreed that a large 
elephant weighs from six thousand to seven thousand pounds.— 
P. 38. 

Tur Everuant’s Troxk.—The proboscis or trunk of the ele- 
phant has commanded the admiration of all who have witnessed its 
remarkable powers. The child and the philosopher, the refined 
Roman and the rude African, have equally been struck with its 
astonishing union of flexibility and strength. Cicero calls it, by a 
bold figure of speech, “ the elephant’s hand ;”’ Lucretius, even more 
expressively describes it by the word “ anguimanus,” the snake- 
hand; and the Caffre, who has learnt nothing from the poets and 
orators, but is taught by nature alone, when he kills an elephant, 
approaches the trunk with a superstitious awe, and cutting it off, 
solemnly inters it, repeatedly exclaiming, “ The elephant is a great 
lord, and the trunk is his hand.” . . . The extent of the command 
which the animal possesses of his trunk, may be estimated froin the 
fact, which Cuvier has ascertained, that the muscles of this organ, 
which have the power of distinct action, are not far short of forty 
thousand. We need not therefore be surprised if this instrument 


| be strong enough to tear up a tree, and delicate enough to seize a 


pin. There is no animal structure in the least like the trunk of the 
elephant; but though the mechanism is unique, it is altogether 
complete for its purpose. 

The trunk of the elephant is terminated, as is well known, by an 
extremely flexible prolongation of the muscles, destined to seiz 
whatever the animal desires. This may be considered his finger. 
Opposed to this is a sort of thumb, which enables him to hold fast 
the object which he wishes to take up. Between the finger and 
thumb are the extremity of the nostrils. . . . He has no power t0 


apply his mouth to the food to be taken (with the single exception 
and > there- 


of the mode in which the young elephant sucks); 
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fore, whether he gather the supply below or. above his head, 
the substance gathered is introduced into his mouth by the inward 
flexure of the proboscis. The food then receives its due mastica- 
tion. A country full of succulent plants, and plentifully supplied 
with showers and pools, is the natural abode of the elephant. Co- | 
pious draughts of water are necessary to his existence. His trunk 

is the instrument by which he collects the liquid sustenance. By 

drawing in his breath, he receives the necessary supply into the | 
channels of his trunk, and when he pleases, discharges it into his | 
mouth..........As an organ of touch, the proboscis of the elephant 

is exquisitely fine. Elephants sometimes go blind, and under that | 
privation, the poor elephant cannot only collect his food, and discri- | 
minate as to its quality, with this wonderful instrument, but can travel 
without much difficulty, over unequal ground, avoiding lumps and 
hollows, and stepping over ditches. The creature, under such | 
circumstances, rarely touches the ground with its trunk; but pro- 

jecting it forward as far as possible, lets the finger, which is curled | 
inward to protect the nostrils, skim along the surface, to the ine- 
qualities of which this organ adjusts itself with wonderful exactness. 

The great care of the elephant, whether he be in a state ‘of 
nature or under the controul of man, is invariably to put his trunk 
out of harm, as far as he can, when any danger presents itself. If 
he is attacked by a tiger or any other wild animal, he carries his | 
trunk as high as he can in the air: and if this delicate organ be in 
the slightest degree injured, the elephant becomes wild with rage | 
and terror. He is even afraid of a dead tiger, and carefully puts 
his trunk out of reach. The instinct by which the creature pre- | 
serves and defends this delicate instrument, is in proportion to its 
paramount importance. Mr Williamson saw an elephant whose 
trunk had been cut through with a bill-hook; and though the | 
wound was healed, the animal was perfectly helpless—unable to 
supply its own food, and incapable even of travelling without 
danger. He was fed with bundles of grass which were put into his 
mouth ; had he been in a state of nature he must have perished. 
An affecting example of the instinct with which the elephant pre- 
serves his trunk, is exhibited in the death of the poor animal who 
was burnt at Dublin. 

The author of the Anatomical Account says,” Doubtless the 
elephant’s care to preserve the proboscis was great ; for when we 
dissected him we found it thrust near tro feet into avery hard ground ; 
upon which account we thought it had been burnt till the head was 
divided from the body, and there we found it kept fast to the 
ground by the proboscis.” 

The care with which the elephant endeavours to put his trunk 
out of danger, makes him extremely cautious of using it as a 
weapon. He rarely strikes with it; though he will frequently 
throw clods and stones with it at objects which he dislikes. Ele- 
phants often attack hogs, casting their missiles with tolerable force | 
and precision, This fact is a confirmation of Busbee’s account of 
the animal playing at ball. One of the elephants in the Jardin des 
Plantes is extremely expert at playing with a log of wood, which it 
will often do, to the great amusement of the crowd.—P. 49. 





Bombastes Furioso, a Burlesque Tragie Opera. By William Barnes 
Rhodes. With eight Designs by George Cruikshank. TV. Rodd. 


This is the first of a succession of comic dramas, which are an- 
nounced as in the press, with illustrations from the cutting pencil 
of the above popular artist. The pieces “ in active preparation” 
are the ‘ Mayor of Garratt,’ the * Beggars’ Opera, ‘ High Life 
Below Stairs,’ the ‘ Critic,’ ‘ Midas,’ the ‘ Devil to Pay,’ the 
‘Mock Doctor, the ‘ Tailors,’ the * Village Lawyer,’ the ‘ Wea- 
thercock.? The * Mayor of Garratt’ will be rich. There is no man | 
who makes such havoc with mock dignities of all sorts as Mr | 
Cruikshank. Lords of the presence stand like pokers, as if on | 
purpose to be made ridiculous by him; his wooden hook-nosed 
generals are perfect tools, military instruments, like pick-axes; his 
personifications of despotic power, made up of chains and cannon 
for limbs, are ghastly and odious to look on, the perfection of blind 
hard-heartedness ; and whether he is caricaturing real kings, or the 
kings of farce, the very same kind of exaggeration, oddly enough, | 
seems to apply with equal force. In short, mere power, being 
made up of unteelingness and self-will, is a very blackguard sort of 
thing; and when kings feel that they have no other reason for what 
they do than the pleasure of exercising it, they might as well be as | 


vulgar, and are so, as any of their subjects. Fielding, in the cha- | 
racter of Aing Arthur in‘ Tom Thumb,’ is said to have had an eye 

to George I, who used to kick his hat about, and (it was said) his 

Minister. ‘ Bombastes Furioso’ is an imitation of ‘ Tom Thumb,’ | 
and far from being a good one, though there are ludicrous passages. | 
The author (who, it seems, was aclerk in the Bank, and died five 
years ago) wanted sufficient relish of serious literature to give equal 
pungency to comic. His laughter is that of a clever servant, and 
not of a master. 

Bombastes, in the Frontispiece, is a very jaunty, attitudinizing 
chieftain, full of anticipation in his movements. You see the sweep 
he is going to give another way. The courtier, in the creation of 
the Duke of Strombolo, is what a courtier should be, a peg for his | 
sword and bag-wig, with stupidity enough to be proud of it; Arta | 
ominous and Fusbos, in the book-scene, are good; and Bombastes, 
when he has received his death-wound in the scene with the latter, 
shrinks into himself with-a wonderful sense of his abdomen, his 
mouth at the same time turning into a mere circle, out of a sympa- 
thy of concentration. 
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| Bernard’s Retrospections of the Stage. 2vols. 8vo. Colburn and Bentley. 


[Further Extracts. ] 
A MAwN NOT ALLOWED TO BE Himsetr.—A silk mercer had 


_ associated with Shuter, till he caught not only all his best jokes and 


ditties, but the very manner in which they were given: the latter, hearing 
this, determined to visit a club one evening, which this gentleman frequent- 
ed, and see what would be the effect of his good things at first hand, which 
had told so well at second. He did so; but soon lost both humour and 
temper, at hearing the worthy cits, whenever he attempted to be funny, 
respond with mingled wonder and delight, ‘‘ How like Tom Bennett !”— 
Vol. 1, p. 118. 

Conrusion or GeEnpERs.—I believe the joke is pretty well 


| known of the Norwich alderman, who being called on at a public dinner, 


when the cloth was removed, to give a toast, said he would propose one, 
which he had had the honour of hearing Sir Edward Afflick deliver at the 
breaking up of a party,—** Here’s Bon repos, Gentlemen!’’ But one infi- 
nitely more whimsical than this occurred during my stay at a dinner given by 


| the * body corporate” to Sir Thomas Jerningham the member. One of that 


illustrious number being asked (at a late hour in the evening) to name as a 
toast the finest demirep in Norwich! filled his glass, and rising with formal 


_ politeness, replied, ‘* Here’s Sir Thomas Jerningham, Gentlemen!” —P. 141. 


INDEPENDENCE PRESERVED BY THE Loss oF a Coat.—Stephen 
Kemble came one morning, without his coat. Mr Hughes, who was 
rather particular, inquired the cause. “ Sir,” said he, “‘the landlord of the 
house where I was reading the London paper, charged me double for my ale. 
I told him he had cheated me, and would not pay him. He seized me, and 
pulled off my coat; so rather than submit to his extortion I came away 
without it.”"—‘ But Mr Kemble,” said the manager, “ walk through the 
streets without your coat!”—*‘* But, Mr Hughes,” said Stephen, ‘* pay 
sixpence for my ale !’—* But your coat, Mr Kemble !”—** Curse my coat, 


| Sir; think on my feelings!” 


Hughes sent and released his coat; but Stephen was quizzed a good deal 
for this independency, his last words, indeed, became a saying in the West of 
England, where, whenever a man determined to set appearances at naught, 
he would invariably exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, curse my coat, think of my feelings !” 

Frienpsuie oF HoLtanp AND PoweLi.—Powell had gone down 
to Bristol in the summer for the invigoration of his health. Holland, his 
old associate and inseparable, was playing Richard, and had repeated the 


line ‘© We all have cause to mourn the dimming of our shining star !’’ when 
| a gentleman entered the boxes and exclaimed aloud, ‘* Mr Powell's dead!” 


Holland instantly reeled to the wings as though he had been shot, stammer- 
ed, came forward, and attempting to apologize, burstjinto tears. The audi- 
ence sympathized with him sufficiently, for he was allowed to quit the stage, 
and go home; an example which was followed by nearly two-thirds of 


| the house. 


Foote had his jest upon these intimates, as indeed he had upon every one. 
Holland sleeping one night at a person’s house which took fire, narrowly 
escaped with his life. The next morning, when the circumstance was 
mentioned in the Green-room, Foote exclaimed, ‘* Well then, Powell was 
burned !’’—**Oh, no !’—** Why, don’t you say Holland was very near !"— 
Vol. II, p. 12. 

Does tux Fry Brre ?—About this time war broke out with 
Holland, and light-armed boats would run from Topsham and other ports 


_ to tow various lumbering, heavy laden Dutchmen into harbour, whose cap- 


tains, knowing of the circumstance, had civilly invited the ‘* Aingleshmen” 
on board his ship to take some grog and sourcrout. I belonged at this time 
to a Musical Club in Exeter, the members of which, seeing what money 
was to be made by these adventures, subscribed among themselves to fit 
out a cutter, and partake in the general speculation. 

The money being raised, a boat was purchased—men were engaged— 
provisions laid in—arms were provided, and a captain of known courage 
and civility was selected for the command. On a clear spring morning the 
«© Fly of Exeter,” as the bark was denominated, gallantly sailed out of 
Topsham, bearing with her the best hopes and wishes of a concourse of 
spectators, 

On the next Club night, one of the members very kindly offered me a share 
(50/.) being desirous | should participate in the means of suddenly convert- 
ing my pockets into a Spanish mine. I had hitherto travelled aud lived in 
great luxury, and fifty pounds, I could not command ; but this same person 
was so bent on doing me a service, that he put it to the club, whether they 
would not be content to take the receipts of my benefit, more or less, as an 
equivalent for a share. It was carried mem. con. 

As the house would not hold more than seventy pounds, and the charges 


| were eighteen pounds, a slight reflection convinced me that I could not 


pay more than the amount by this arrangement, and I subscribed my 
name to their list and articles accordingly. 

The period of the cruize was to be a month—which month, as my reader 
will suppose, consisted of one long dream of golden independence. At 
its expiration, to pnt an end both to fear and fancy, the ‘* Fly of Exeter” 
returned,—but as pretty, as safe,and as ignorant of an enemy, or the ocean, 
as when she quitted us. ‘The captain indeed swore that he had sailed fifteen 


| hundred miles, meeting with nothing but a tar barrel or some sea gulls, 


and his men very faithfully bore it out. But the agent who shipped the 
stores going on board to shake hands with him, contracted some suspicion 


of his story, from the fresh appearance of the vessel ; and slipping into the 


hold unpereeived, found all the provisions (excepting spirits) precisely in 
the same condition as when they were received on board. These rogues 
had, in this instance, proved themselves fools also ; for, had they taken the 
precaution of throwing the meat overboard, their secret would have beeu 
secure. The captain and crew were accordingly taken up and carried 
before a magistrate. 

It appeared that instead of proceeding to sea, the rascal of a commander 
had put into Falmouth, where, preferring pretty girls, good grog, and a 
tavern tap-room, to foul winds, hard floors, and the hazard of a capture, he 
had moored his boat by the wharfs, and obtained his crews consent to pass 
the month in a hearty jollification. 

They were sent, I believe en masse, to a house of correction: but our 
punishment was severer than theirs; for the affair getting wind, not one of 
the Club dared shew their faces in the street,—the laugh was universal ;— 
and [, being a public character, was considered game ; for the little boys in 
Exeter, after that, would make it a point to follow me in the streets, and, 
twitching my coat, exclaim—* Mr Bernard, Mr Bernard,—Does the Fly 
bite ?”"—P. 209, E 
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THE TATLER. 





| CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis—Otp Savina. 
} Of all sorts of things,—and some others. 


. } 

Last night, after a lapse of ny 7m, ve had the pleasure of} Jory Company.—A bon-vivant of the last generation, inventor 
going to see the opera of Rosina, one of those productions, which | of a game called solitaire, used to complain of the hardship of 
though not deficient in talent, please us still more by their amiable- | drinking by himself, because the toast came too often about.—Scott’s 
ness, and by a certain union of romance with familiar life, such | Dryden. 

as we always desire to realize, and sometimes do. They are; Lapy Surrotk on Love.—If a man can believe any appearances 
like recollections of the morning of life, or roses with the dew on. | of a woman, he can believe hereyes. That caution, that awe, that 
Rosina is the story of Ruth, and of the Virginia of Thomson’s | reserved respect, that fear of offence, are the strongest declarations 
Seasons,—not to be compared with the primeval simplicity of the of love. I think a woman has reason to suspect a person, that has 


ot ae 2 'itin his power abruptly to declare his passion. Love discloses 
. abor: s the florid strain of the "8 I oe es pn. 
former, nor so elaborate in its diction as the florid st | itself without design, and by such imperceptible degrees, that I 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 











poet; but as like them both, as a modern pretty girl can be like a | 





believe it is generally very difficult to determine, which of the 


female in Raphael, or like the elegance admired by the rustic Visitor of | lovers made the first declaration. 


my Lady Hertford. Thomson was in earnest, and had a heart for 


anything; but hethought himself bound to make up for want of 
manners in himself, by a double portion of breeding in his favorites. | 


Mrs Brooke, making the usual short work of a woman, drew upon 
herself for something between elegance and simplicity, and made 
Rosina such as the writer would have been at her age. 

A happier assistant could not have been found for her than Mr 
Suietp. In his musical compositions, as in her writings, there is 
always a portion of genius to be found, with still greater evidence 


of a certain sweetness of nature. The character and the name of 


Rosina, and the song, “ When the rosy morn appearing,” are as 


charmingly identified in one’s memory, as the beauty of a rose with 
its fragrance. 

Who would suppose that this amiable and lasting composer (for 
he is one among the immortals, if a minor one) could have been 
denied a burial in Westminster Abbey ; while its doors were thrown 
open to the petty, uncomfortable, and most perishable pretensions 


of a hireling like Mr Girrorp? It is as if a lute had been shut out, | 


to let in a cat-call. 
We have read somewhere, that Mrs Brooke was marked with the 
small-pox, and not handsome, but had very gentle and charming 


manners. She was the daughter and wife of a clergyman, and died | 


in the glorious year 1789, at the house of her son, also a clergyman, 
at Sleaford in Lincolnshire. Besides her popular novels of Emily 
Montague, Lady Julia Mandeville, and other works, she was 


authoress of a translation of one of Madame Riccosonr’s novels,— | 


the Letters of Lady Catesby, which we mention from a grateful 


recollection we have of the productions of that writer, who deserves | 


to be better known in England. Mrs Brooke, at one time, was 


also concerned with her friend Mrs Yates, the actress, in the | 


management of the Opera House ; and once had a dramatic quar- 
rel with Garrick, in which she was amiable enough to acknow- 
ledge she had been in the wrong. These are the women to write 
Rosinas. Rosina came out with great success at Covent Garden, in 
1782; and the name sounded as fresh last night, as if our grand- 
mothers had never heard it. 

Alas! we are obliged to say the name sounded, for not so the 


Opera. We are sorry we cannot speak well of the performance. | 


Mrs Evans, the new Rosina, has not an unpleasing manner of its 
kind; but it is of a kind not suited to the character ; at least, if it 
was, it must have been very different in the commencement of the 
piece from what it was afterwards, for we unluckily missed our 
“rosy morn.” (We are hardly accustomed to the new hours 
demanded of us by our publication, but shall soon be other- 
wise.) Mrs Evans’s manner is too lively and (so to speak) 
angular for the part, and her voice is too shrill for the music. 
When it was met by that of Mr Mixxer in the lover, it was like a 
knife cutting a peach. 

We stayed till the half price, in order to refresh ouselves with 
the sweet tones and reposing manners of Miss H. Cawse, whose 
charming natural smile we shall not scruple again to praise, because 
we think she is too clever to spoil it by affectation. We beg to say 
(critically speaking) we are in love with it. Indeed, if this is not 
a critical confession, we know not what is. However, we are not 
jealous. We liked Mr J. Russey her lover, the better he acted ; 
and we have again to speak well of the pleasing sentiments of this 
piece (The Foster Brothers), and of all who perform in it. om 








An Actress IN Love ror THE First Time.—Jeer as thou 
leasest. J love him! I love him! With what pleasure do I now, 
or the first time, speak the word. This is the passion which I have 

mimicked so often, when I knew not what it meant. Yes! I will 
throw myself about his neck: I will clasp him, as if I could hold him 
for ever.—Goethe. 











| Lorp Perernoroven To THE sAME Lapy.—Learn this from one 


not wholly ignorant of nature. Wit, beauty, and youth may be 
| resisted ; but, with wit and beauty, believe her sincere, the creature 


| becomes divine and irresistible. 
| 


A Kine 1n a Box—It is related of Charles II, King of Spain, 
that at his birth he was placed in a box of cotton, being so little 
and so delicate, that: they could not venture to swaddle him.— 
| Figneul Marville. 


| 
| 


Fortunate Impossiprtiry.—An Italian, who was very poor, and 
very much addicted to play, used to apostrophize Fortune thus :— 
| “ Treacherous goddess! thou canst make me lose, but thou canst 
| not make me pay.”—Menage. 


Baptism anp Marriace.—On the 18th October 1609, the 
daughter of the Count de Crequi, aged nine, was married to the 
Marquis de Rohan, the son of the Duke de Sully. The minister, 
Dumoulin, seeing the bride approach, said, Do you present this 
child to be baptized ?—Duchat. 


VirtvE AND PLeasure.—Let the philosophers say what they will, 
the main thing at which we all aim, even in virtue itself, is pleasure. 
It pleases me,to rattle in their ears this word, which they so 
nauseate to hear; and if it signify some supreme pleasure, and 
excessive delight, it is more due to the assistance of virtue than to 
any other assistance whatever.— Montaigne. 


GeNTEEL Poverty.—A man was observed every Saturday, duly, 
and nearly at the same hour, to pass along a street in London, 
carrying an old paper hat-box under his arm. An inhabitant of the 

| Street, determined to find out what the box contained, came upon him 
abruptly, and contrived to run against the box, so as to make it 
_ discover its contents. Coals dropt out, and he said to the carrier of 
them, “ Hey-day ! do you fetch coals in a hat-box ?”—“ Yes,” said 
the man, “ I like to have them fresh and fresh.” —Hawkins’s Memoirs. 


Or tHe Use or THE Worp “ ANGEL,” &c. IN Love-Makinc.— 
| Lady Suffolk, in joking Lord Peterborough on his fondness for the 
| fine terms used in love-making, says “ all that I argue for is, that as 
| these expressions have beenin all ages the favorite words of fine 
gentlemen, who would fain persuade themselves and others that 
they are in love,—those who really are in love should discard 
| them, the better to distinguish themselves from impostors,” [But a 
| real lover may take them up again, as they were first taken up, 
| because, with him, the language is stil] natural. ] 


A Reat Lover.—When the first tumult of joy had passed, 
and our friend began to look about upon his past life and its con- 
cerns, everything appeared new to him; his duties seemed holier, 
_ his inclinations keener, his knowledge clearer, his talents stronger, 
his purposes more decided. Accordingly he soon fell upon a plan 
to avoid the reproaches of his father, to still the cares of his mother, 
and at the same time to enjoy Marianna’s love without disturbance. 
| Through the day he punctually transacted his business, commonly 
| forbore attending the theatre, strove to be entertaining at table in 
| the evening; when all were asleep, he glided softly out into the 
| garden, and hastened, wrapped up in his mantle, with all the feelings 
of Leander in his bosom, to meet his mistress without delay.— 
Goethe. 


MEDICAL. 
The secret’s found of Brompton’s heavy air : 
JERDAN lives there. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


If onr paper continue to please a reader like F. G, it will be not a little 
owing to such approbation. 

We fear we cannot adopt the suggestion of A. P, Neither do we con- 
template at present the addition mentioned by Mr T. 
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